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BUDDHISTIC INFLUENCE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 



CARL CLEMEN 
University of Bonn 



The discussion regarding the dependence of early Christianity 
upon Buddhism has recently entered upon a new stage. No less 
a scholar than Garbe 1 now traces back to Buddhism several New 
Testament narratives and a statement in the Epistle of James. 
Formerly Garbe denied this dependence, thereby proving, to be 
sure., that his suspicion is unfounded when he charges with bias 
those who still hold to this opinion. On the other hand, he regards 
other New Testament narratives as furnishing the model for Bud- 
dhistic writers, although he affixes a mark of exclamation to this 
view as stated by Faber. 2 A similar opinion has already been 
advocated by E. Lehmann, 3 A. Goetz, 4 and myself, 5 but this 
thesis may be passed by for the present, much as it may need 
thoroughgoing investigation. The only thing I should like to do 
now is to inquire briefly whether, in the passages which he cites 
in support of this opinion, Garbe proves the influence of Buddhism 
upon early Christianity. 6 

The possibility of such influence is a well-known fact. This has 
recently been shown again, and in a more thoroughgoing manner 
than formerly, by Schoff, 7 Goetz, and Faber. Yet certainly Garbe 

1 First in "Buddhistisches im Neuen Testament," Das freie Wort (1911), 674 ff.; 
then in "Postscript on Buddhism and Christianity," Monist, XXII (1912), 478 f., 
and finally in his book Indien und das Christentum (1914), pp. 12 ff. 

1 Buddhistiscke und neutestamentliche ErzShlungen (19 13). 

3 Der Buddhismus (1911), pp. 90 ff. 

* "Indische Einfliisse auf evangelische Erzahlungen," Katholih (1912, IV, 10), 19 ff. 

5 ReligionsgeschicktUche Erklarung des Neuen Testaments (1909), pp. 244, 253. 

6 Cf . also Witte, "Die Einwirkungen des Buddhismus auf des alteste Christentum," 
Zeitschrift filr Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, XXIX (1914)* 289 ff., 353 ff. 

1 "First Century Intercourse between India and Rome," Monist, XXII (1912), 
138 ff. 
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is correct in calling it a petitio principii when Schoff says that com- 
mercial intercourse between India and Rome was so vigorous at 
the beginning of our era that "ideas no less than goods" must have 
been among the exports and imports of these countries. And 
although Schoff has referred to the x«ptxXoi>s rijs ipvdpas 6a\&ff<rr}s, 
written between the years 70 and 75 A.D., yet Garbe concludes "that 
the sailors and merchants of that age had little interest in anything 
except their wares." 1 Certainly Megasthenes 2 could include the 
Buddhists among the Tapnaves whom he mentions, nevertheless 
he does not seem to have narrated anything specific about their 
founder; and Asoka himself, even if his missionary activity had 
been as far-reaching as he maintains, would have sought to 
spread the moral teaching of Buddhism rather than the history 
of its founder. Furthermore, the conclusion which Edmunds 3 
lately draws from the questions of Milinda, to the effect that 
a Greek king in the second century B.C. had cited "Buddhism" 
by chapters and verses, is quite untenable. Sure the Milin- 
dapafiha arose at a later date — at the beginning of our era accord- 
ing to Winternitz, 4 in the second century A.D. according to Garbe 5 — 
and books iv-vii in which the citations in question are found were 
first added at a still later time, as their absence from the Chinese 
translation (also known to Edmunds) shows. Nor can one say, as 
again Edmunds does, repeating in part earlier contentions of his, 6 
that Menander would surely have had "some specimens of the lore 
he admired" translated into Greek or into some other vernacular, 
or that the missionaries who began their translations into Chinese 
in the seventh decade of the first century must previously have 
acquired experience as translators into Parthian tongues. Still 
less is it permissible to change, as some have done, the 'lovSaiav of 
Acts 2 : 9 to read 'lviiav, and on the basis of this change to have 
Indians present at the first Christian Pentecost. If the word is to 
be changed (and not struck out), some names other than 'Iviiav 

1 Op. cit., p. 23. * According to Strabo xv. 1. 59 f. 

3 "Buddhist Loans to Christianity," Monist, XXII (1912), 137. 

4 Geschichte der indischen Literalur (1913), II, i, 140. 

' Beitrctge zur indischen Kidturgeschichte (1003), p. 106. 

6 "The Progress of Buddhistic Research," Monist, XXII (1912), 633, 635. 
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are more appropriate in this passage. But no change is necessary— 
not because the author does not intend to describe a miraculous 
use of foreign tongues, but because he may have employed in his 
enumeration of peoples some list already extant. Against the 
remaining really plausible arguments for intercourse between India 
and the West, it is to be urged again with Goetz and Faber that, 
apart from Megasthenes and Alexander Polyhistor, 1 who forms no 
exception in spite of his name, down to the second century a.d. no 
writer betrays any knowledge whatsoever of Buddhism. Clement 
of Alexandria* alone knows Buddha and his apotheosis; but, as 
remarked above, the movement which took its start from Buddha 
could still have exerted an influence even as far as Palestine or 
Western Asia in general — and this is all the more possible if evidence 
of still other influences from India in pre-Christian times can be 
established. 

In the beginning, however, western Asiatic, more exactly Babylo- 
nian, ideas appear rather to have traveled to India. Thus Estlin 
Carpenter 3 in particular, but also Goetz and Faber, think this is 
true of the flood-narrative, the story of exposing a divine child in 
a floating basket, the idea of a divine mountain, and the sacredness 
of the number seven. Goetz and Faber, as well as Garbe, would 
also hold that the stories which we read not only in the Kandjur 
but also in Jataka 546 are modeled after the story of Solomon's 
decision in I Kings 3:i6ff., since the biblical narrative cannot, 
according to Garbe, be brought down beyond the sixth century, 
while the Buddhistic story is later by several centuries — perhaps 
by five hundred years. Yet the story may be earlier in India, for I 
should doubt that it must have arisen in the West simply because 
it is found there in cruder form, as is sometimes alleged. Or is it 
really more agreeable for a child to be pulled by the hands and 
legs so that it begins to cry because of the pain, as in the Buddhistic 
version, than merely to be threatened with bisection — of which it 
is quite unconscious — as in the Old Testament? At any rate, as 

1 According to Cyril, Contra Julianum, iv. 133. 
'Strom, i. 15. 71. 6. 

3 "Buddhist and Christian Parallels: the Mythological Background," Studies in 
the History of Religion Presented to Crawford Howell Toy (1912), pp. 70 ff. 
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Garbe following Winternitz shows, the story narrated in Herodo- 
tus vi. 129, about Hippoclides, who lost his fianc6e through immod- 
est dancing, may be dependent upon the Indian fable about the 
peacock, preserved for us in Jataka 32; for it is certainly easier to 
account for the transference of a fable to human relationships than 
to explain the rise of a fable from an anecdote. Other fables found 
among Greeks as well as Indians will be found to come from India 
just because they appear there in more natural form. For example, 
frequently in Indian fables the jackal attends the lion as a servant, 
while in the corresponding Greek stories it is the fox who plays this 
r61e. In reality, however, it is only the jackal that follows in the 
trail of the lion. Finally, about thirty fables current among both 
Indians and Greeks are, as Jacobs shows, 1 found also among the 
Jews in the form known among the Indians. But since it is out of 
the question to suppose that the Jews had recast the Greek fables 
and then passed them on to India in this new form, it is much more 
probable that these fables forced their way from India first into 
Palestine and then into Greece. And even if in all of these instances 
no Buddhistic materials are involved, yet their presence would be 
possible, especially if the fact of a Buddhistic influence upon cer- 
tain literary products of Christianity soon after the time in which 
we are at present interested were to be established. 

In fact certain traits of the apocryphal gospels are traced back 
to Buddhism by Kuhn 2 and Van den Bergh Van Eysinga, 3 partly 
also by Goetz, as well as by A. Meyer 4 and also by Garbe. But 
at present we are concerned only with those traits found in writings 
which arose in the second century, viz., the so-called Protevangelium 
of James and the Gospel of Thomas. 

It is narrated in the sixth chapter of the Protevangelium of 
James that Mary when six months old took seven steps. Similarly 
we are told in the Majjhima-nikaya 13, 123 that the Bodhisattva 

1 "Fables," Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1912), V, 676 s. 

a "Buddhistisches in den apokryphen Evangelien," Gurupujakaumudi (1896), 
n6fi. 

3 Indische Einfiiisse auf evangeUsche ErziMungen (1904, 1909'), pp. 75 ff. 

4 In Hennecke's Handbuch zu den neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (1904), pp. 137, 
142- 
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took seven steps toward the north immediately after his birth. 
Garbe regards the latter story as the more original, because from 
ancient times the idea of seven steps is a well-established notion 
in India. But, as we have already seen, the sanctity of the number 
seven more surely originated in Babylonia. Even disregarding 
this latter fact, it is still possible to hold that the Christian legend 
about Mary's walking when six months old is more credible, and 
so older, than the Buddhistic story which narrates the same thing 
of the Bodhisattva immediately after his birth. But probably we 
have here to do with a theme which can exist in different places in 
versions independent of one another. So it seems also to A. Meyer 
who, following Griffith, 1 adduces still another, though more remote, 
parallel from Egypt. 

When it is pointed out that all nature and humanity is said to 
have stood still before the birth of Jesus according to the Prote- 
vangelium of James, chap. 18, and also before the birth of the 
Bodhisattva according to Lalita vistara, chap. 7, the resemblance 
certainly is more striking. But why is the former representation to 
be regarded as derived from the latter ? According to Garbe's own 
earlier arguments one is rather to assume the opposite. The 
Lalita vistara in its present form he dates at the earliest in the sec- 
ond or third century a.d., and then continues: 

The obvious objection that the Buddhistic narratives can be considerably 
older than their literary form is doubtless correct; the possibility of greater 
age is to be unconditionally admitted. But he who makes this possibility, 
which rests merely on generalities, a basis for argument has no solid ground 
on which to stand. I myself am convinced that the Buddha-legend had 
already assumed a fixed form before the birth of Christ. But that is not to 
say that this primitive form already contained the narratives which stand 
in the later sectarian versions, which are to be taken into account when con- 
sidering the question of borrowing. To be sure, I shall later use two narratives 
which are first attested in the fifth century a.d. , in order to make probable 
the derivation of New Testament parallels from the Buddhistic stories; but 
in every such instance abundant reasons must be produced to show that the 
account, though its attestation is late, is really much older, and that it can be 
viewed as a source — or as an offshoot of a source — from which the Christian 
parallel came. 2 

1 Stories of the High Priests of Memphis (1900), p. 44. 

2 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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But has Garbe met these requirements in the present instance ? 
He refers only to the fact that the description of the miraculous 
pause is shorter in the Lalita vistara, but that is certainly not 
decisive for the question of priority. Indeed, it is not necessary 
here to suppose the dependence of one account upon the other, 
since there is an adequate motive for each, even without mention- 
ing other passages, such as the legend of the sleeping beauty, which 
Estlin Carpenter cites. And when a motive for portraying the 
birth of an individual is operative in both these instances, then 
the two accounts could arise independently of one another if only 
we may presuppose the belief that an event of this sort must be 
announced by means of miraculous signs. 

In the Gospel of Thomas, chap. 6, it is narrated that Jesus when 
brought to school explained to his teacher the mystical significance 
of the letters of the alphabet. Also in Lalita vistara, chap. 10, we 
read that Buddha on a similar occasion astounded his teacher with 
his accurate knowledge of the sixty-four kinds of writing, and that 
while his fellow-pupils were reciting the alphabet Buddhistic maxims 
beginning with the corresponding letters sounded forth. But at 
most there is only a general similarity between these two narra- 
tives, for as De la Vall6e Poussin says, "There is nothing in the 
Apocryphon which recalls the variety of alphabets mentioned in the 
Lalita, or the manner in which the sounds of the alphabet are 
amplified by means of sentences or words (a proceeding character- 
istic of Indian sources); the 'allegories' rest, it seems to me, upon 
the form of the letters." 1 Even if Garbe does call this a genuine 
Indian thought, De la Vallee Poussin designates this statement as 
"at least hazardous," and certainly the rabbis knew how to fashion 
hidden wisdom out of the form of the letters. Moreover, the 
Egyptian legend mentioned above shows again that similar traits 
might be repeated in different connections independently of one 
another. 8 

Finally, Garbe remarks that "it cannot be an accidental agree- 
ment when in both the Lalita vistara and the Gospel of Thomas 

* "L'Histoire des religions de l'Inde et l'apologetique," Revue des sciences phi- 
losophiques et thiologiques, VI (1912), 517. 

' Cf. also von Dobschtitz in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, XXI (1896), 444. 
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(chap. 14) the teacher falls upon the ground unconscious when the 
miraculous child visits the school." 1 Here again De la Vallee 
Poussin refers to the points of difference: "In the Lalita the school- 
master, unable to endure the splendor of the child, prostrates him- 
self upon his face on the ground; in pseudo-Thomas Jesus speaks 
insolently to the master, who strikes him on the head. ' The child in 
his anger cursed him [the master] and immediately he fell fainting 
upon his face on the ground.'" 2 The similarity between the two 
stories is indeed extremely slight and, as regards the relation to Bud- 
dhism of at least the two apocryphal gospels which alone interest 
us in this connection, scarcely justifies Garbe's judgment that De la 
Vallee Poussin is under the spell of the compulsion expressed in the 
word V apologe&ique in the title of his article. De la Vallee Poussin's 
(and Lehmann's) objections in general to a dependence of canonical 
as well as apocryphal gospels upon Buddhism, the objections rest- 
ing upon the assumption that had there been such dependence then 
still other legends must also have been taken over, I certainly do 
not myself regard as convincing ; for even later, as may be decided in 
individual instances, there were at all events only a few Buddhistic 
narratives which have been taken over into Christianity. Hence 
it is possible, in spite of all that has been said above, that some 
passages even in the canonical gospels and in the remaining New 
Testament books were derived from Buddhism, as Edmunds for 
some time past, and recently even Garbe, partly influenced by 
Edmunds, maintains. 

In the opinion of Edmunds the sending out of the seventy dis- 
ciples and the story of the penitent thief are to be so understood, 
but this explanation scarcely needs refutation, since in this case 
other explanations are much more obvious. Against tracing the 
al&viov dju&pT77jua of Mark 3:29 to the Pali formula kappatthika 
kibbisa, De la Vallee Poussin has earlier protested: 

Shall we believe that not indeed a Buddhistic legend — a possibility itself 
extremely difficult to imagine — but even an isolated detail of teaching has 
penetrated as far as Mark? Moreover, even if the idea of an irreparable 
fault is not an uncommon things it is necessary to note that the Pali text cited 

1 Op. tit., p. 74. * Op. tit., p. 516. 

3 Cf . also Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechtspflege 
in der Antike (1913), p. 83, 2. 
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positively rejects the idea of a sin which endured in aetemum, that the idea of 
an eternal punishment is foreign to the teaching of Pali or Sanskrit, that aiwvios 
does not signify "what continues for a cosmic period," and that the entire 
gospel context on the remission of sins is positively opposed to the teachings 
of Pali Buddhism. 1 

Furthermore, Garbe has again rejected, along with other corre- 
sponding theories advocated by earlier writers, the notion that the 
citations in John 7:38 and 12:34 go back to Buddhistic sources. 
But in the case of two narratives he has sided with Edmunds, and 
he endeavors to furnish new reasons of his own for assigning Bud- 
dhistic origin to two other passages. In conclusion, therefore, 
these four instances must now be especially examined. 

1. The story of the aged Symeon in Luke 2 : 25 ff. has often been 
explained as derived from the story of the paficabhijnah Asita. 
Recently this has also been advocated as a possibility by Winter- 
nitz. Only Edmunds, however, has referred, as especially decisive, 
to the organic connection of the story both in Luke and in the Sutta- 
nipata with a song of praise by the angels. Garbe, to be sure, adds 
the following correction: "The connection of the Asita-Symeon 
parallel with the praise of the heavenly host is not an organic one 
in both instances, but only in the Pali text, while in Luke the story 
of Symeon has no inner connection with the praise of the heavenly 
host, but stands only in its immediate vicinity seven verses re- 
moved." 2 Yet he holds the agreement to be so remarkable that it 
cannot be thought accidental. This agreement, nevertheless, exists 
only in the present text. Originally the story of the presentation 
in the temple probably had as little connection with the Christmas 
story as has the story narrated in chap, i announcing the birth of 
Jesus — a fact which has recently been pointed out again by Gress- 
mann. 3 Otherwise it could scarcely have been said in vs. 33 (what- 
soever interpreters of the passage observe about it) that his father 
and mother were astonished at what was said by him. His unique- 
ness must have been known to them from the message of the angel. 
In the face of this fact it is of no avail to assert, in favor of the 

1 "Le Bouddhisme et les evangiles canoniques," Revue Biblique, Nouvelle S6rie, 
III (1906), 369. 
» Op. cit., p. 40. 
3 "Das Weihnachtsevangelium," Religion und Geisteskultur, VIII (1914), 75 f- 
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dependence of the gospel narrative upon Buddhism, that Asita's 
knowledge of the birth of the wonderful child, on account of which 
he hears the exultation of the heavenly host, has a much more ade- 
quate motive than has the knowledge of Symeon in Luke. The 
latter has a wholly sufficient basis in the fact that Symeon has been 
forewarned by the Holy Spirit that he should not see death until he 
has seen the Lord's Christ and that he is now in the spirit in the 
temple. That exultation of the heavenly host, on which Edmunds 
wishes to decide even the question of the correct reading in 
Luke 2:14, Garbe himself merely compares with the message of 
the angel in the Buddhistic legend, without seeking to prove the 
dependence of the former upon the latter. But, especially if the 
Symeon story did not originally follow the angels' exultation, 
it is much easier to explain this exultation from the usage of 
emperor-worship in Asia Minor (for the third evangelist certainly 
wrote in the vicinity of Ephesus). Under these circumstances 
it cannot even be said that a later writer was reminded of the 
story of Asita by the incident of the exultation of the angels, 
for originally the narrative about Symeon had nothing to do with 
that of the angels' song. And that this narrative standing alone 
cannot go back to the Asita story has already been inferred by 
Lehmann and Faber from the fact that Symeon and Asita make 
exactly opposite statements. Symeon rejoices that he can now die 
in peace since his eyes have seen salvation; Asita laments that he 
will die before he has seen the age of salvation. Hence the only 
point of similarity remaining is the fact that the new age incarnated 
in an infant is greeted by an aged man as representative of the old 
age — but could that not happen independently in different places ? 

2. Also the likeness between the Christian and the Buddhistic 
temptation stories, to which Bousset recently makes general refer- 
ence, 1 is in details very slight. In the first place, in Buddha's case, 
even according to Garbe's own assertion, the temptation story 
relates to ascetic practices preceding Buddha's enlightenment. 
Accordingly Edmunds has wisely made no allusion whatsoever to 
this alleged parallel to the story of Jesus' temptation, which takes 
place after his baptism. To prove this dependence Edmunds cites, 

' Kyrios Christos (1913). P- 57- 
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with Garbe's approval, a passage from the Samyutta-nikaya which 
is said to explain not only the first but also the second temptation 
of Jesus as recorded in Luke. But this attempt is doomed to failure 
at the outset, for the order of the three temptations followed by the 
third evangelist is undoubtedly not the original one. After Jesus 
has said to the devil "Depart from me," the devil cannot tempt 
him still a third time. Luke has merely transposed the tempta- 
tions which stood second and third in Matthew, or rather in the 
Logia-source. He has done this because it seemed to him more 
natural that the way from the wilderness should lead over a high 
mountain to Jerusalem than vice versa. And even apart from this 
objection, in Buddhism the temptation to transform a substance 
follows the temptation to acquire world-dominion; or, rather, the 
latter is no temptation at all. Buddha debates with himself 
whether one could not rule righteously even without enriching one's 
self, and thereupon he is tempted by Mara to transform the Hima- 
laya into gold — probably thus to reimburse himself for carrying 
on the government in that manner. This temptation has thus as 
little to do with the second one of Luke as with the first; and it 
is not necessary — as Garbe expresses himself 1 — to agree, whether 
one likes it or not, to the view that in the gospel narrative "the 
more natural event provided by the situation" (viz., the changing 
of the stone to bread) has displaced the grotesque and gigantic 
features of the Buddhistic narrative. 

Still less ought Edmunds and Garbe to have compared with the 
third temptation in Luke the temptation of Buddha which is nar- 
rated in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta either in 2:7 ff . or in 3 : 34 f . 
We can scarcely believe our eyes when we find it stated on behalf 
of this theory that the meaning of this temptation for Jesus was 
"to commit suicide." Can anyone who has ever really glanced at 
the text of Luke 4:96". suppose this to be its meaning ? When the 
devil challenges Jesus to leap down from the pinnacle of the temple 
does he not support his challenge by saying: "It is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee to guard thee and bear 
thee upon their hands lest haply thou dash thy foot against a 
stone"? And does not Jesus answer him: "It is said, Thou shalt 

1 Op. cit., p. 56. 
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not make trial of God thy Lord" ? Moreover, in view of II Cor. 
ii : 14, and the passage in Life of Adam (chap. 9) upon which it is 
based, Garbe will be unable to maintain that an incarnate devil 
never appears in the Bible except in the temptation story. Nor 
did Edmunds need to allude to the fact that in both the Buddhistic 
and the gospel accounts the devil goes away disappointed, because 
this outcome is "simply self-evident and necessary under the given 
circumstances." 1 Furthermore, the details of both the Christian 
and Buddhistic accounts are explicable without resort to foreign 
prototypes — a fact equally true of the Zarathrustrian story which 
Garbe 2 also would refer back to the Buddhistic. 

3. When Edmunds and Garbe, as possibly also Lehmann, refer 
to Buddhism to explain the episode of Peter's walking on the sea, 
which is recorded only in Matt. 14: 28 ff., they seem to forget that 
previously Matthew as well as Mark and John told of Jesus' walk- 
ing upon the sea, and this will most naturally have given rise to the 
further story about Peter. One might perhaps apply to this story 
the saying in Matt. 21:21: "If you have faith and doubt not you 
shall not only do what is done to the fig tree, but," etc. Indeed, 
this saying could refer especially to the fact that in the episode 
recorded by Matthew Peter was addressed thus: "O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? " If, instead of being given this 
interpretation, the story is traced back to the tradition about the dis- 
ciple of Buddha in the introduction to Jataka 190, numerous differ- 
ences between the two stories will be observed. While thinking of 
the master, Buddha's disciple began to walk across the Aciravati, 
but in the middle of the river, when his thoughts were no longer 
firmly set upon Buddha, he began to sink, until he forced his mind 
back to Buddha again, and thus arrived at the opposite shore in 
safety. Faber 3 in particular has pointed out the differences between 
this Buddhistic and the Christian narratives. He says : "The latter 
is concerned with an account of faith, the former with an irresolute 
unconscious occurrence while in a state of trance; the latter with 

1 Faber, op. tit., p. 48. 

2 As previously Darmesteter, "Le Zend-avesta III," Annates du Musie Guimet, 
XXIV (1893), xlvii. 

s Op. tit., p. 59. 
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a spasm of terror, the former with a lapse of meditation." And 
even if one were to ignore this difference, still the corresponding 
thought was not at all so foreign to Judaism that it must have been 
derived from a Buddhistic source, even though the latter may per- 
haps be old enough to serve this purpose. Already in Job 9:8 it 
is said of God, "He alone stretcheth out the heavens and treadeth 
upon the high places of the sea." 

4. Franke, 1 as also Garbe, wishes to refer the miraculous feed- 
ing (Mark 6 135 ff. and parallels) back to the narrative in the intro- 
duction to Jataka 78. According to this story Buddha at one 
time fed first his five hundred disciples and then all the inmates of 
a monastery with a loaf which was placed for him in his alms- 
bowl; yet much bread was left over, which was thrown into a hole 
beside the door. The similarity to the New Testament narrative 
is, as Garbe more specifically observes, 

"less striking on account of the miracle as such [this is indeed more simply 
explained by reference to the Old Testament parallels, especially II Kings 
4:42 ff.] but much more because of the fact that also in the New Testa- 
ment narrative something, i.e., twelve baskets of fragments, are left over, 
and because of the recurrence of the number five. In the New Testament 
accounts, as everybody knows-, five thousand men were fed with five loaves 
(and two fishes). The smaller number in the Buddhistic narrative, in con- 
trast with the five thousand in the New Testament, establishes of itself a 
prejudice in favor of originality, and there is especially the additional fact that 
"the number five hundred is eminently Buddhistic, as we could prove by 
numerous texts. "* 

Yet in this particular Buddhistic narrative the five hundred 
does not at all designate the total number of those miraculously 
fed; and when the Christian story speaks of five thousand persons 
(apart from women and children, according to Matthew) and five 
loaves (along with two fishes), this choice of numbers will have to 
be called an accidental coincidence, resting upon the widespread 
sanctity of the number five in view of the fact that four thousand 
persons (again exclusive of women and children, according to 
Matthew) and seven loaves (with a few fishes) appear in the 
parallel narratives (Mark 8: 1 ff.; Matt. 15:32 ff.). 

1 Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1901), p. 2760. 

* Op. cit., p. 60. 
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5. Finally Garbe finds a Buddhistic ring in the whole verse in 
James 3:6: "And the tongue is a fire, the world full of iniquity ; 
the tongue is enrolled among our members as that which defiles 
the whole body and sets on fire the wheel of birth, and is itself set 
on fire in hell." Yet H. Windisch 1 has correctly labeled the verse 
corrupt, the first words being a gloss from Sirach 28 : 22. Moreover, 
he has adduced from Greek authors so many parallels to the expres- 
sion rpoxfc rrjs yev&reas that it certainly is much easier to derive 
it as usual directly from the language of the Orphic mysteries. 

Thus proof for a dependence of early Christianity upon Bud- 
dhism has not been produced even by Garbe. 

1 In Lietzmann's Handbuch zum Neuen Testament (191 1), IV, ii, 22. 



